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ral iociosare as in itself aa adequate 
remedy for all the distresses ot the 
coantry. There is a powerful stim- 
ulant orer a people ; 1 allude to ia- 
direct legislation, of which use may 
be made so as to provide and main- 
tain a check on the over-rapid in- 
crease of population. " If any cir- 
cumstance can point out more than 
another the Pmportance of this sub- 
ject, it is the consideration, that im- 
proved agriculture and extended til- 
lage, when pursued in such a man- 
ner as to increase the people in a 
greater ratio than the productions of 
their industry are capable of support- 
ing, may become the means of weak- 
eninjf rather than of strengthening 
a stale. Barrow observes, speaking 
of the Chinese, that the inhabitants 
'raise no surplusquantity:' this remark 
with reference to the state of China, 
afibrds a most useful lesson to the 
statesmen ; namely, that fertile fields 
and abundant crop«, while the great 
body of the people remain in misery 
and wretchedness, do not constitute 
national wealth *" 

Without the mural restraint of 
plentiful living, upon which 1 have 
already dwelt, a period may, there- 
fore arrive, when the benehts like- 
ly to accrue from iuclosure and cul- 
tivation will decline and expire. 

In the remarks which 1 have had 
the honour to submit to your con- 
sidvratiun, my chief object has been 
to call your alteuitun to the great 
tact, that this country, although 
blessed by nature with au over-abun- 
dant extent of terriiory in propor- 
tion to its population, is nut able to 
feed its inhabitHnis; and while our 
lands are in many instances lying in 
a barren and unproductive state, a 
large portion of the people are un- 
employed and starving. 

When such is the situation of af- 



*WakcfieU's Irelasd, voLii. p. 682, 



fairs, something mast be greatly 
wrong ; and it is a subject which 
ought more to interest the politician 
than the march of armies, the dubi- 
ous vicioriei of generals however 
renowned, the cold calculations on 
perishing enemies, or the constant 
and desperate struggles of power, for 
emolument, and self-agrandizement, 
which loo frequently occupy our 
minds. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 



ACCOUNT OF THB NATIVE SCHOOLS 
IN INDIA. 



THE 



K following authentic account 
of the native schools in the pe- 
ninsula of India, from a gentleman 
of the first eminence in the medical 
department, has been extracted 
from the Repository of Theology 
and General Literature. It has 
been thought many readers might 
wish to see how far the improvements 
in education lately introduced into 
Great Britain may have been derived 
from these sources. 



The Method qf conveying Instruc- 
tion in tite Cunarese Schools with' 
in the Mysore Territory, a* wi<- 
nessed in the City qf Mysore. 

1. At their entrance into the 
school the scholars are taught the 
first letters by the master himself; 
for it is ordered in the Shasters, that 
the primary instruction shall always 
be convened by the superior of the 
school. 

2. The boys are seated upon the 
ground, and a quantity of fine sand 
is spread before tbem, in which the 
master makes with his fore finger 
the first letter of a short line com- 
posed of ten vowels and consonants, 
signifying salutation and supplicatioB 
to the Deity, and which is always 
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placed above the alphabet. The 
letter is parposely lOiule very large, 
that it may be the more easily com- 
prehended ; and the boys are desir- 
ed to draw their own fingers along 
the liaeof it, 100 times'or upwards, 
until they may comprehend it; the 
master pronouncing, and the sohn- 
lars repeating the name all the 
while : the latter are then desired to 
form the letter themselves, which 
they do close tA the other by look- 
ing at it, and they still repeat the 
name. 

3. As soon as the scholars are able 
to form the letter without the assist- 
ance of the copy> the latter is rub- 
bed out, and they write it from me- 
mory, and always pronounce its 
name each time with a loud voice ; 
this is done whilst they are actually 
forming the letter. 

4. As soon as they have obtained 
some notion of the first letter, the 
second, and afterwards each suc- 
ceeding one is written for them, 
which they learn in the same 
manner as before, until the line is 
completed. 

5. They then commence with the 
vowels, and afterwards with the con- 
sonants, of the Canarese alphabet 
and as soon as they are able to write 
ten, twenty, or more letters, they 
read them all over aloud immediate- 
ly afterwards; the letters are then 
erased and again written and re- 
peated, until the scholars are desired 
to desist. 

6. When able to write the letters 
quicltly, the scholars do not always 
pronounce their names aloud whilst 
writing them, but they w£it until a 
certain number has been formed, 
when they read them as before. 

7. Thus fifteen or twenty boys 
whilst seated by the side of each o- 
ther, are partly instructed tbemi- 
selves, by forming and pronouncing 
aloud, and separately, such letters of 
til* alphabet as each may be ac- 



quainted with, until a few shall be 
sufficiently advanced to receive the 
same instruction together. 

8. One of the head-boys, who has 
been selected as an under.teacher, 
is now placed at the head of this set, 
and he writes and pronounces any 
number of letters, whilst they folloiv 
him all at the same time ; he after- 
wards reads aloud his own letters 
and they do the same, looking at 
theirs; the master is also superin- 
tending. 

9. In the evening, when the school- 
is lighted, one of the scholars i» de- 
sired by the master to repeat from 
memory all the letters that he may 
be acquainted with ; for this pur- 
pose he stands up and pronounces 
them slowly and distinctly, stopping 
a short time between each ; when 
the rest of the scholars who are seiU- 
ed, pronounce the same letter all to- 
gether. 

1 0. Should any of the other boys 
remember a greater number of let- 
ters than the one first called upon, 
he takes his place near the master 
and proceeds in the same manner 
with such as the tnimer may have 
omitted. 

11. Assoonasthey may be instruct* 
ed in the alphabet they are then 
taught the figures by the same process; 
first to write and count as far as 500, 
or probably lvK>0; afterwards thev 
learn the rauliipiication-table, and 
then the addition and subtraction of 
broken numbers, as one J is |, two 
i is If, three J is 2|, four } is 3. and 
soon, with halves,qaarters,sixteenth.°, 
&c. any requu'cd number of times; 
they afterwards proceed in the same 
manner with whole numbers, both 
adding and subtracting them. 

12. At the same time that the 
scholars are learning the figures as 
above, they are taught to join the 
vowels and consonants: one of them 
who may be considered as compe- 
tent, or if not, one ot the under- tea«b> 
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ert, is placed at the head of the line, 
or should the line be long in the 
centre of it, that they may all have 
a distinct view of his wiiting; he 
marks in the sand with his fiuger, as 
before, one of the xonsoiiantg, and 
adidii to it one of the vowpIs, and 
when thus joined he pronounces a- 
loud the syllabic sound; I he others 
■II wriie and pronount-e in the same 
manner, until all the vowels have 
been separately added by erasing 
the preceding one ; when he begins 
with another consonant, and pro> 
ceeds in the same manner. 

U. From single he proceeds to 
two syllables, which are taught in 
the same manner by any one of the 
class who shall be chosen, for one or 
m<jte lessons, as he may preserve 
bis superiority in reading, or else by 
the second master, who is himself al- 
ways a scholar (should no one a- 
moogst the others be equal to the 
doty :) the head-master being pre- 
sent to superintend and to correct 
whenever it may be requisite. 

14' At the same time that the 
scholars are taught to vtrite and tp 
pronooiice double syllables they 
commence board-writing, that they 
may be enabled to give a moie cor- 
rect shape to the letter* than 
they could acquire by writing on 
«aud> 

15. When they have proceeded 
thits far, they aj'e taught to wriie aud 
to pronounce the names of tttings 
arid of places, by one or other of 
the 1st or 'id masters; he scltcts 
easy wordsof two and three syllable.-', 
and firoiiounces the first syllable, 
which the boys wiiteuusand; the 
teacher then pronounces the second 
syUable, and when this also is writ- 
ten he desires the hojs to give them 
their proper $ounu, which is repeat- 
ed uiiivl the corrn't pronunciation of 
the word iihall be acquired. 

TB The boys are tapgbt these 
names either together or sepaiaitly ; 



or one of them pronounces first, and 
all ui the others immediately after- 
wards; and in the above manner 
th^y proceed from shorter to longer 
words. 

17. Thus far the scholars have 
been principally instracied by writ- 
ing in sand spread on the |;rouud, 
and in large letters fiinued by the 
fore or middle finger, ajid sometiaies 
by tbe thumb. 

18. For tbe board writing each 
scholar has a thin flat board, the sur- 
face of which on one side, he covers 
all over with a thin coat of fine pow- 
dered charcoal, and, in order to -at- 
tach it to the wood and tu prepare it 
for the reception of tliewriiiog, be 
rubs it gently with a f«»h, leaf •f 
either the white or black btramo- 
nium, the juice of which, 4>y cwn- 
biniivg with the charcoal forms it in- 
to a paste that will wil,^.gt:utle Ine- 
tion adhere to the board. It most 
then be keptasbort while in the sum, 
until the paste be dried and hani, 
when the surface will be perfectly 
smooth and of a deep, blstk colour. 

19. This coat ought to b«' made 
aboutthe thickness of writing paper, 
and the scholar writes '.Aiiih a . nen- 
cil madeof pot stone, beiueen vtiiue 
lines formed by means of a strti^ 
covered with a liule of that stone 
powdered. 

20. When tbe board is ready for 
use, the 6rst or secoud oiu^ttfr, it two 
only, writes a line of large It- Iter* 
along tbe top of it, as a copy ; liie 
boys carefully copy the jciu-,s over 
and over again, between tire lir.es 
uiiden.i a.b, pronouncing each everv 
lime, until the hoard sbuil be filU^^l 
with writing; it is then shewn to 
one of the masters, who taieluiiy 
examines and correctsji. 

21. When itte board has been 
ivritlen all over, the coal of c<r.>r- 
coal is not removed, but tbe wriiiog 
is defaced by scattering a litile of 
that powder upon itj a small quan- 
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tityof the juice of the thorn apple 
is again added, the sarikce is rob- 
bed gently with the leaf, and the 
board dried as before. 

22. As soon as the coat of char- 
coal becomes very thick, aad no 
longer fie for writing on, it is wash- 
ed off, and renewed as before. 

23. When the scholars are able 
to write the letters correctly in a 
large hand, they are instructed to 
make them gradually smaller; and 
when they have reduced them to a 
tolerable size, the board is laid a- 
sidieand a large slate-leaf-book sub- 
■titoted in its place. 

24. At first they have still the 
guidance of the lines; but as the 
writing improves in shape, and the 
letters approach their proper size, 
this aid is taken away, and they 
complete this part of instructioa 
either by persevering in the use 
of the slate-book or by writing on 
paper. 

25. At the time that the scholars 
are practising board-writing, they 
are likewise taught to make the let- 
ters on the palmyra leaf, with an 
iron style; and in this writing they 
afterwards persevere until perfect,* 

* The Gratoo language is taught in the 
•ame manner a> the Canarase. The Hin- 
doos of the Malabar coast are taught 
first to write in sand with the finger, and 
afterwards on a leaf of the pslmyra tree, 
with the iron style ; from this they pro- 
ceed to paper writing, but they neither 
use the board nor the slate-leaves in the 
school. Neither the Mahomedans nor the 
Mahrattas ever praciice sand-wriiing, but 
commence with the board, and afterward* 
wtite on paper: they do not use the 
palmyra leaf. The board used by the 
Mahrattas it covered with a thin coat of 
red earth and water, on which when dry 
and bard , tbeyjfom the letters wi th a point- 
ed piece of bamboo; the Mahomedans 
have their writiag-board painted af anr 
fancy colour, upon which they write with 
a pea made of reed, and ink : they tub out 
the writing with a piece of wet doth, 
which does not injure the coat. Those 
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2S. As soon as the scholars shall 
ha.ve made some progress in writing 
and pronouncing the names of things 
and places, they begin to read com- 
mon letters and easy books ; they 
generally procure tiie former either 
from their relations or friends, from 
some ofthe office servants, or from 
the shop-keepers for nothing; the 
master has always a few of the lat- 
ter in his possession, with which he 
supplies the boys, should they hap- 
pen not to have any themselves ; 
such of the scholars however as pos- 
sess books bring them to the school 
for their own use. 

27. it is common for some of the 
inferior scholars to seat tliemselves 
in the school near others who are 
further advanced in instraction, 
and who furnish them with such as- 
sistance as they may require during 
the time that they are preparing 
their own lessons. 

28. The master always selects from 
amongst the scholars one or more 
permanent assistants, who are cal- 
led under-masters; they receive no 
pay, and are not exempted from 
payment for their own instruction, 
but they are not punished for any 
otiisnce they may commit : when 
they leave the school others are 
chosen to supply their places, and 
these always from among the clever* 
est and best-behaved buys of the 
school. Others amongst the scholars 
are constantly called upon to assist 
in teaching, perhaps for one or two 
lessons, or a day or more ; and these 
are always changed according to 
the progrvss they may make in read- 
ing, writing, or in figures. 

29. The punishment in these Hina 

■wba cannot aSati to have the board 
painted, cover the surface themselves with 
a paste made of the powder of pot-stor« 
and water, which they expose to the sun 
until hardened, and they sowotben it by 
firiction; upon this they write with the 
tttiffnatairiak. 
V m 
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doo schools appear to be very leni* 
eht : a long slender cane is occasion- 
ally used ; sometimes when the let- 
ters are ill-formed, Iheboysaremade 
to strike the knuckles of both hands 
joined together, a few times against 
the back of the writing-boar$),'which 
the master holds before them for 
that purpose, or else the master 
makes the blows with the board : 
when the oflence is greater they are 
made to suspend themselves for ^ 
short time with both hands, at a lit- 
tle distance from the groond, by lay- 
ing hold of a rope, that remains tied 
roond one of the beams of the 
school. 

80. Theft or absence from school, 
is punished by tying the arms to- 
gether, at the wrists, and the thighs 
above the knees ; and the boy thus 
closely bound, remains for a time 
seated on the ground, embracing the 
kaees with bis arms, without being 
allowed to change the posture or 
his place. 

31. There is another punishment 
ID these schools to shame the scholars 
who are careless in writing; one of 
them who writes well is desired to 
seat himself upon the shoulders of 
another, who has been idle or inat- 
tentive, whilst the latter is seated on 
the ground; sind in this way he is 
exposed to the whole school, until 
he promi!>es- Amendment. 

32. Those boys who may be late 
in their attendance at the school are 
punished in the following manner: 
the first and second time >hey are 
admonished only, and never Bogged, 
the third time they receive one gen- 
tle stripe upon the palm of their o- 
pen band, with tbe cane ; the fourth 
they receive two stripes a little more 
severe, and so on, proportioning the 
violence of the blow to tbe lateness 
•f their appearance; this chastise- 
ment does pot ta)ie place until the 
evening when they we about to 
leave the school. 



33. In one school that I have beerf 
in the habit of visiting, where th^ro 
are generally about forty boysi and 
girl«, there are always two assistant^ 
employed ; the master informed me 
that at first he usually received for 
each scholar, for ev^ry junar monih, 
a sum which is equal to about 8d, 
English money ; that sorne time af- 
terwards it was increased to double, 
and is sometimes a rupee, but nevei; 
mere. 

34. Besides these payments thfrp 
are some other triding expenc^ 
which are incurred by the stholars ; 
the oil for the school lamp is furnish- 
ed daily by each of them, in suc- 
cession (each supply will cost about 
a halfpenny ;) on the day preceding 
those of the full and change of the 
moop, a small copper coin of the 
value of somewhat more than half 
a fart|i)ng, .is given b.y each scholar 
to the master, for the performance! 
of some religious ceremonies within 
the school, and which is always ex- 
pended for that purpose ; on each 
of the full and change of the moon, 
they again present him with each 
about a halfpenny, of our money, 
when he grant's them these and the 
two dajs succeeding each as bqlt- 
days ; on feast days likewise, they 
make bim similar presents to which 
some add a quantity of rice, sugar, 
butt(Efr, vegetables, salt, pepper, ai)d 
tamarinds, &c. according to the cir- 
cumstances of their parents or re- 
lations. 

35. The hours of attendance in 
these Hindoo schools, are troin son- 
rise to elevep o'clock in tbe morn- 
ing; and from twelve till a little af- 
ter seven ib the evening. 

Mytore, March 1813, 

For the Belfast Monthfy M^goeine. 
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